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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Ir History, specially so called—the lives of 
kings and queens, of governors and warriors 
and statesmen—repeats itself, as he who runs 
may read that it does, how much more, in the 
story of their lives from year to year, does the 
history of those about us repeat itself generation 
after generation. It is not the exclusive appanage 
of a royal race to be unfortunate; character- 
istics fraught with ill appear and reappear in 
families, and are not confined to the highest or, 
indeed, to any particular stratum of society. 

Bonaparte’s fatalism, which led him again 
and again, on his disastrous march on Moscow, 
to point out to his attendants as ‘the sun of 
Austerlitz’ the very rays that were lighting him 
to his destruction—that fatalism reappeared in 
his nephew, and led him as surely to Sedan ; 
just as Jones’s ‘ill-luck,’ as he calls it, clings to 
Jones’s son ; and in both cases, it is not unfair to 
suppose that it is the family characteristic that 
causes their history to repeat itself. Bucking- 
ham, on his way to execution, speaking of his 
father’s death on the scaffold, says, ‘We are one 
in fortunes,’ as though it ran in the family of 
the Bohuns to suffer, and in that of the Tudors 
to condemn to execution as a necessary comple- 
ment. 

Disappointments of the heart ‘ran sf Colonel 
Newcome’s family; and when he sees Clive 
suffering the same pangs of disprized love which 
he himself had overlived, he tries to console his 
son by saying it is their fate; but the reader of 

Newcomes may fairly conclude that a simi- 
larity of character has had at least as much share 
as fate in bringing about the repetition. 

An ingenious speculative philosopher once 
promulgated the theory, that as myriads of 
planets have been continually going through pro- 
cesses of development similar to our own, so 
there rolls at this moment through space an orb 
in all likelihood synchronous with our own; 
and that, given the same component parts and 
the same laws ruling them, the results must 


be not merely similar but identical. So this 
postulated sphere has passed through its various 
periods, glacial, &c. ; has produced its Homer and 
its Shakespeare, its Bacon and its Scott, ‘yea, 
all which we inherit.’ This is to make history 
repeat itself indeed ; but unless we should learn 
some day to interpret the twinkling of the stars 
—supposed, by another learned Theban, to be 
attempts to communicate with us by a code of 
signalling not as yet understood by our scientific 
electricians—we must for the present remain 
content to observe the repetitions in our own 
‘particular star ;’ to note that even yet there are 
people so little willing to be guided by what has 
already happened, so loth to believe that in their 
lives history will repeat itself, that they will buy 
their knowledge of life at famine price, rather 
than trust to the teachings of experience. 

To give an instance of this. All agree in the 
truth of the axiom that high interest is another 
name for bad security. Does this prevent bubble 
schemes, airy companies, from puffing their im- 
possible proposals? By no means, Half man- 
kind forget what the other half never knew; 
and thus, like children, men are still the dupes 
of to-morrow, every day beguiled by expecta- 
tion, And so in all ages men and women have 
clung to omens, portents, and vaticination for the 
unravelling of their future fortunes, rather than 
to look calmly into the past, to frame thence a 
probable conjecture which time may turn into 
a prophecy. 

Beside this incapacity to profit by experience, 
there is ingrained in human nature a feeling 
of the vicissitude of things, as apparent to-day 
as a thousand years ago, Anything however 
distantly resembling a vaunt is instinctively 
avoided. Acknowledging good health, for ex- 
ample, a man will add, ‘But I mustn’t boast,’ 
as though conscious of some power—like the 
ancient Nemesis—lurking in the background to 
avenge the boast. Not to awaken envy—-the real 
Nemesis, perhaps, of the fortunate—the wise 
man will ascribe his success in life to fortune 
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rather than to himself, and so disarm and baffle 
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the usual vicissitudes of existence. But so difficult 
is this of accomplishment, that Disraeli’s para- 
dox, that it is only the unforeseen, or, as one 
version has it, the impossible, that is sure to 
happen, meets with universal approbation. 

Still men gather together, like the Athenians 
of old, to hear and to tell some new thing, even 
while they repeat the proverb, that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and that all know- 
ledge is but remembrance. 

Century after century, as we regard things 
attentively, we perceive to be guided by what 
has been called the Spirit of the Age—a Protean 
spirit, as powerful to-day as when, through the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit, it stirred up the 
population of these Isles to go crusading to the 
arid plains of Palestine ; or, entering the brain of 
Cervantes, taught mankind to mock at chivalry. 
Now, the spirit of the age reproves the people 
into Puritanism ; anon the same spirit gives the 


cue to make motley our only wear, and is con- | Sq 


stant only in this, to be ‘to one thing constant 
never.’ If an Act of Parliament has been passed 
in conformity with the spirit of a past age, the 
strongest argument for its repeal is its unsuit- 
ability to the requirements of the age in which 
we live. In short, be the case what it may, a 
hospital’s management, a charity’s abuse, a monu- 
ment’s erection, a law’s enactment, a million to 
be spent or a million to be saved, an invention to 
be boldly tried or rashly rejected, let but the 
patron succeed in proving it to be worthy, or the 
critic expose its unworthiness of this same eternal 
spirit, and half his work is done. But until a 
decade or so has passed, we see and hear and feel 
the spirit ruling our own age, but we cannot 
name him. Whether ours will be characterised 
as an age of education, of over-pressure, of mate- 
rialism, of hypnotism—which is only mesmerism 
revived—a mechanical age, a philanthropic age, 
or a lite age—none of us who live in it can 
tell. The Americans, we observe, speak of the 
‘drift of the age’ being scientific, so it ma 
obtain its name from the famous Professors whic 
it has certainly produced, But whatever title it 
obtains, we may be sure that its echo will be 
found somewhere in history. 

In conclusion, we would call the attention of 
the observer of every-day life to a something 
outside the ordinary repetitions to which we 
have alluded. More things are hereditary in 
families than corns or cancer or consumption. 
Glass eyes are not on the face of them likely 
to be an inheritance, and yet, by a strange 
and unlooked-for accident, or string of accidents 
rather, we have known them in three generations 
of the same family. Again, a lady losing her 
hand by the sudden breaking of a window-cord 
precipitating the sash on to the limb, does not 
seem an accident likely of recurrence, and yet, 
twenty years after the accident, the lay’ 
daughter lost her hand in a precisely similar 
manner. In these cases it would seem that there 
was a fate in the family to be reckoned with, 
beyond the repetitions and resemblances which 
have made and justified the proverb, ‘Like father, 
like son’—a something resembling that Fate 


whose scales Jove himself could only adjust, not 
turn; which gives a colour to the assertion 
that this man is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and that one with a wooden ladle, and 
to the confident but ominous prediction, that he 
that is born to be hanged can never be drowned. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XII.—A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 


‘EVERYTHING is here, and in proper order. He 
laid his hand upon the por. ‘Here, for 
instance, is the first letter, dated February 14th, 
relating to these transactions—You will no 
doubt remember it, Mr Dering.’ He took up a 
letter, and read it aloud. ‘“ My 
enclose a bundle of certificates and shares. They 
amount to somewhere about £6500 at current 
price. Will you have these transferred to tne 
name of Edmund Gray, germs of 22 South 

uare, Gray’s Inn? Mr Edmund Gray is a 
client, and I will have the amount paid to my 
account by him. Send me, therefore, the transfer 

apers and the account showing the amount 
jos to me by him together with your commis- 
sion.—Very sincerely yours, EpwarRD DERING.” 
That is the letter. The proceeding is not usual, 
yet not irregular. If, for instance, we had been 
instructed to buy stock for Mr Dering—— But 
of course you know.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said George. ‘I am not so much 
accustomed to buy stock as my partner. Will 
you go on?’ 

‘We should have done so, and sent our client 
the bill for the amount with our commission. 
If we had been instructed to sell, we should 
have paid in to Mr Dering’s Bank the amount 
realised less our commission, A transfer is 
another kind of work. Mr Dering transferred 
this stock to Edmund Gray, his client. It was 
therefore for him to settle with his client the 
charges for the transfer and the value of the 
stock, We therefore sent a Dill for these 
charges. It was sent by hand, and a cheque 
was received by return of the messenger,’ 

George received the letter from him, examined 
it, ont ld it before his partner. 


Mr Dering read the letter, held it to the light, 
examined it very carefully, and then tossed it to 
Checkley. 

‘If anybody knows my handwriting,’ he said, 
‘it ought to be you. Whose writing is that?’ 

‘It looks like yours. But there is a tremblin 
in the letters. It is not so firm as the most o 
your work, I should call it yours; but I see by 
your face that it is not.’ 

‘No; it is not my es, I did not write 
that letter. This is the first I have heard of the 
contents of that letter.—Look at the signature, 
Checkley. Two dots are wanting after the word 
Dering, and the flourish after the last “n” is 
curtailed of half its usual dimensions, Did you 
ever know me to alter my signature by a single 
curve 

‘Never,’ Checkley replied. ‘Two dots want 


Harper 
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ing and half a flourish—Go on, sir; I’ve just 
thought of something. But go on.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that this letter is a 
forgery?’ asked Mr Ellis, ‘Why—then—— 
Oh! it is impossible. It must then be the 

inning of a whole series of forgeries. It’s 
uite impossible to credit it. The letter came 
— this office: the postmark shows it was 

ted in this district: the answer was sent 
The transfers—consider—the transfers 
were posted to this office. They came back 
duly signed and witnessed—from this office. I 
forwarded the certificate made out in the name 
of Edmund Gray—to this office: and I got an 
acknowledgment—from this office. I sent the 
account of the transaction with my commission 
charges—to this office, and got a cheque for the 
latter—from this office. How can such a com- 
plicated business as this—only the first of these 
transactions—be a forgery? Why, you want a 
dozen confederates at least for such a job as 
this.’ 

‘I do not quite understand yet,’ said George, 
inexperienced in the transfer of stocks and 
sh 


ares, 

‘Well, I cannot sell stock without the owner’s 
authority ; he must sign a transfer, But if I 
receive a commission from a lawyer to transfer 
his stock to a client, it is not my business to ask 
whether he receives the money or not.’ 

‘Yes—yes.—And is there nothing to show for 
the sale of this £6000 worth of paper?’ George 
asked Mr Dering. 

‘Nothing at all. The letters and everything 
are a forgery.’ 

‘And you, Mr Ellis, received a cheque for 
your cominission 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Get me the old cheques and the cheque book,’ 
said Mr Dering. The cheque was drawn, as the 
letter was written, in Mr Dering’s handwriting, 
but with the slight difference he had pointed 
out in the signature. 

‘You are quite sure,’ asked George, ‘that you 
did not sign that cheque ?’ 

‘I am perfectly certain that I did not.’ 

‘Then as for this Edmund Gray of 22 South 
Gray's Inn—what do you know about 

im 


‘Nothing at all—absolutely nothing.’ 

‘I know something,’ said Checkley. 
on—go on,’ 

‘He may 
you know. 

‘Certainly. I know nothing about any Ed- 
mund Gray.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ murmured Checkley. 

‘Well, but’—Mr Ellis went on—‘ this was only 
abeginning. In March you wrote to me again; 
that is to say I received a letter purporting to 
be from you. In this letter—here it is—you 
Instructed me to transfer certain stock—the 
Papers of which you enclosed—amounting to 
about £12,000—to Edmund Gray aforesaid. In 
the same way as before the transfer papers were 
‘ent to you for signature: in the same way as 

ore they were signed and returned: and in 

@ same way as before the commission was 
charged to you and paid by you. It was exactly 
the same transaction as before—only for double 
the sum involved in the February business.’ 


‘But go 


be a non-existent person, for what 


Mr Dering took the second letter and looked 
at it with a kind of patient resignation. ‘I 
—_ nothing about it, he said—‘nothing at 
all. 

‘There was a third and last transaction,’ said 
the broker. ‘This time in April. Here is the 
letter written by you with instructions exactly 
the same as in the previous cases, but dealing 
with stock to the amount of £19,000, which we 
duly carried out, and for which we received 
your cheque—for commission.’ 

‘Every one of these letters—every signature of 
mine to transfer-papers and to cheques—was a 
forgery, said Mr Dering slowly. ‘I have no 
client named Edmund Gray: I know no one of 
the name: I never received any money from the 
transfers : these investments are stolen.’ 

‘Let me look at the letters again,’ said George. 
He examined them carefully, comparing them 
with each other. ‘They are so wonderfully forged 
that they would deceive the most careful. I 
should not hesitate, myself, to swear to the hand- 
writing.’ 

It has already been explained that Mr Dering’s 
handwriting was of a kind which is not uncom- 
mon with those who write a great deal. The 
unimportant words were conveyed by a curve, 
with or without a tail, while the really important 
words were clearly written. The signature, how- 
ever, was large, distinct, and florid—the signa- 
ture of the House, which had been flourishing for 
a hundred years and more, a signature which had 
never varied. 

‘Look at it,’ said George again. ‘Who would 
not swear to this writing ? 

‘I would for one,’ said Mr Ellis. ‘And I have 
known it for forty years and more.—If that is 
not your own writing, Dering, it is the very 
finest imitation ever made.’ 

‘I don’t think my memory can be quite gone.— 
Checkley, have we ever had a client named 
Edmund Gray ?” 

‘No—never. But you’ve forgotten one thing. 
That forgery eight years ago—the cheque of £720 
—was payable to the order of Edmund Gray.’ 

‘Ah! Soit was. This seems important.’ 

‘Most important,’ said George. ‘The forger 
could not possibly choose the same 
name. This cannot coincidence, Have you 
the forged cheque ?? 

‘I have always kept it,’ Mr Dering replied, ‘on 
the chance of using it to prove the crime and 
convict the criminal.—You will find it, Checkley, 
in the right-hand drawer of the safe.—Thank 
you. Here itis. “Pay to the order of Edmund 
Gray ;” and here is his endorsement. So we have 
his handwriting at anyrate.’ 

George took it. ‘Strange,’ he said. ‘I should 
without any hesitation swear to your handwriting 
here as well. And look—the signature to the 
cheque is exactly the same as that of these letters. 
The two dots missing after the name, and the 
flourish after the last “n” curtailed.’ 

It was so. The handwriting of the cheque and 
of the letters was the same : the signatures were 
slightly, but systematically, altered in exactly the 
same way in both letters and cheque. 

‘This again,’ said George, ‘can hardly be co- 
incidence. It seems to me that the man who 
wrote that cheque also wrote those letters,’ 

The endorsement was in a hand which might 
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also be taken for Mr Dering’s own. Nothing to 
be ‘got out of the endorsement. 

‘But about the transfer papers,’ said George. 
‘They would have to be witnessed as well as 
igned.’ 

‘They were witnessed,’ said the broker, ‘by a 
clerk named Lorry.’ 

‘Yes, we have such a man in our office.— 
Checkley, send for Lorry.’ 

Lorry was a clerk employed in Mr Dering’s 
outer office. Being interrogated, he said that he 
had no recollection of witnessing a signature for 
a transfer paper. He had witnessed many signa- 
tures, but was not informed what the papers were. 
Asked if he remembered especially witnessing 
any signature in February, March, or April, he 
replied that he could not remember any, but 
that he had witnessed a great many signatures : 
that sometimes Mr Dering wanted him to witness 
his own signature, sometimes those of clients. 
If he were shown his signature he might remem- 
ber. Lorry, therefore, was allowed to depart to 
his own place. P 

‘There can be no longer any doubt,’ said 
George, ‘that an attempt has made at a 
robbery on a very large scale,’ 

‘An attempt oy Mr Dering asked. ‘Where 
are my certificates !’ 


‘I say et because you can’t really steal | can. 


stock. Dividends are only — to those who 
lawfully possess it. This mund Gray we 
can find, if he exists. I take it, however, 
that he does not. It is probably a name 
assumed by the forger. And I sup that he 
has made haste to sell his stock. hether or 
no, you will certainly recover your property. 
People may as well steal a field as steal stocks 
and shares,’ 

‘We can easily find out for you,’ said Mr Ellis, 
‘what has become of your paper.’ 

‘If the thieves have kept it,’ George went on, 
‘all they could make would be the dividends for 
five months. That, however, is only because the 
Bank book was not examined for so long. They 
could not reckon upon such an unusual stroke of 
luck. It seems almost certain that they must get 
rid of the stock as quickly as they could. Sup- 
ag that they have realised the whole amount. 

t is an immense sum of money. It would have 
to be paid by cheque into a bank: the holder 
could only draw out the money gradually : he 
might, to be sure, go to America and have the 
whole amount transferred, but that would not 
help him much unless he could draw it out in 
small sums payable to confederates. In fact, the 
robbery seems to me hedged about with diffi- 
culties almost impossible.’ 

‘It is the most extraordinary attempt at robbery 
that ever was,’ said Mr Ellis. ‘ Thirty-eight thou- 
sand pounds in shares. Well, I will find out for 
you if they have been sold and to whom, Mean- 
time, my old friend, don’t you be down-hearted 
about it, As Mr Austin says, you will certainly 
get your property back again. What? We live 
in a civilised country. We cannot have large sums 
like £40,000 stolen bodily. Property isn’t kept 
any longer in bags of gold. Bank-notes, banks, 
investments, all tend to make great robberies 
impossible.—Courage ; you will get back your 


rty.’ 
ae Dering shook his head doubtfully. 


‘There is another chance,’ George suggested, 
‘One has heard of robberies effected with the 
view of blackmail afterwards. Suppose we were 
to get a letter offering the whole to be returned 
for a certain sum.’ 

*No—no. It is now four months since the 
thing was done. They have sold out the stock 
and disappeared—gone to America, as you sug- 
gested, Why, the things may have been sold a 
dozen times over in the interval. That is the 
danger. Suppose they have been sold a dozen 
times over. Consider. Here is a share in the 
Great Western. I transfer it from A to B. Very 
good. The share now belongs to B, and stands in 
the name whether honestly come by or not. B 
sends it to another broker, who sells it to C. He, 
again, to D. Every transaction is right and in 
form except the first. You can trace the share 
from owner to owner. B has vanished. A says 
to C: “You bought that share of a thief.” (© 
say: “Very sorry. How was I to know? D 
has got it now.” D say that it is his, and he will 
stick to it. We go to law about the share. What 
is going to — Upon my word, I don't 
know. —Well—but this is only conjecture. Let 
me first find out what has become of the shares, 
Of course there is a record, I have only to refer, 
I will let you know by to-morrow morning, if I 


When Mr Ellis was gone, George began to sum 
up, for the clearing of his own mind, the ascer- 
tained facts of the case, so far as they had got. 

‘First,’ he said, ‘the letters to Ellis and North- 
cote were written on our headed paper. Clearly, 
therefore, the writer must have had access to the 
office. Next, he knew and could copy your hand- 
writing. Third, he was able to intercept the 
delivery of letters, and to prevent your getting 
any he wished to stop, because the correspondence 
was conducted openly through the post. That 
seems to be a very important point. Fourth, the 
letters were all, apparently, in your handwriting, 
very skilfully imitated, instead of being dictated 
and then signed. Fifth, he must at hes have 
known of the last forgery, or how did he arrive 
at the name of Edmund Gray? And was it out 
of devilry and mockery because that forgery 
escaped detection, that he used the name again! 
Sixth, he must have had access to the safe 
where the cheque book (as well as the certificates) 
was kept. Seventh, he must have known the 
office pretty well, or how did he find out the 
names of your broker? Eighth, the handwriting 
appeared to be exactly the same as that of the 
former forgery.’ 

‘It is the same as last time,’ said Checkley. 
‘That forgery was done in the office, if ever a 
thing was done here. Same with this—same 
with this. Well—time will show. Same with 
this. He glared from under his great eyebrows 
at the young partner, as if he suspected that the 
young gentleman could throw some light upon 
that mystery if he wished. 

‘We have given Time long enough to discover 
the author of the last business,’ said Mr Dering; 
‘but he has not chosen to do so as yet. The loss 
of ape son i he groaned—‘the loss of close on 
forty thousand pounds.’ 

dL don’t believe it is lost,’ said George. ‘It 
can’t be lost. It isa bit of a railway—part of a 
reservoir—a corner of the gas-works—you cant 
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lose these things—unless, indeed, the difficulty 
suggested by Mr Ellis occurs.’ 

ere Mr Dering pushed back his chair and 
began again to walk about the room in restless 
agitation. He was no longer the grave and 
serious lawyer ; he became one of his own clients, 
lamenting, as they had so often lamented in 
that room, the greatness of his misfortune. He 
uttered the actual commonplaces of men in dis- 
tress—there is a dreadful sameness about the 
Lamentation of Ill Luck. We all know them— 
the hardness of the thing: the injustice of it: 
the impossibility of warding it off: his own 
sagacity in taking every precaution: the dread- 
fulness of being se out of a whole gene- 
ration for exceptional misfortune. Mr Dering 
himself, the grave, calm, reserved, old lawyer, 
who seemed made of granite, broke down under 
the blow and became an ordinary human creature. 
In the lower walks, they weep. Checkley would 
have wept. Mr Dering became-eloquent, wrath- 
ful, sarcastic. No retired General who has ruined 
himself by gambling in stocks could so bemoan 
his luck, George listened, saying nothing. It 
was an experience. No man so strong but has | 
his weak point. No man is completely armoured 
against the arrows of fate. 

Presently he grew a little more calm and sat 
down. ‘Forgive me, George, he said gently— 
‘forgive this outbreak. There is more in the 
business than you know of. I feel as if I know 
something about it, but can’t bring it out. I am 

wing so forgetful—I forget whole days—I am 

lled with the feeling that I ought to know about 
it. As for the loss, what I have said is true. 
You do not yet feel as I do about Property. You 
are too young: you have not got any Property 
yet. Waita ion years—then you will be able to 
agree with me that there is nothing in the world 
so hard as to lose your property—the property 
that you have made—by your own exertions—for 
yourself,’ 

‘Now you talk like yourself,’ said Checkley. 
‘That’s sense. Nothing so dreadful as to lose 
property. It’s enough to kill people. It has | 
illed many people.’ 

‘Property means everything. You understand 
that the more the older you get.’ 

‘You do,’ said Checkley. ‘There’s nothing 
in the world worth considering except property.’ 

‘It means—remember—all the virtues—pru- 
dence—courage—quick sight—self-restraint, ten- 
acity, all the fighting qualities. We do well to 
honour rich men. oped to receive nour 
myself as a rich man. When you have put 
together a few thousands—by the exercise of 
these finer qualities, so that the thought of this 
gives you dignity ’—— 

‘Ah!’ cried straightening himself. 

‘To feel that they are gone—gone—gone—it is 
cruel—George, you don’t understand it. You 
are young : — you have no money.—Checkley, 
you have saved ’—— 

‘A trifle, a trifle’ But he covered his mouth 
with his hand to conceal the smile of satisfaction. 

‘You are reputed rich.’ 

‘No—no—no, Not rich. My chances have 
been few. I have not let them go. But rich ? 
No—no.’ 

‘How would you 


| 


meee the loss—the robbery 
of your property —Checkley ?” 


The old clerk shook his head. He had no } 
words adequate to the question. 

‘A from the loss,’ Mr Dering went on, 
‘there is the sense of insecurity. I felt it once 
before when the other forgery took place. There 
seems no safety anywhere. Papers that I keep 
in my private safe, to which no one has a key 
but myself, which I never leave open if I leave 
the room even to go into another room, are taken. 
Cheque books which I keep there are taken out 
and cheques stolen. Finally, things are put in— 
the bundle of notes—for instance. I say that I 
feel a sense of helplessness, as if everything might 
be taken from me, and I should be powerless to 
resist.’ 

‘Let us first get back the certificates,’ said 
George, ‘and we will find out and defeat this 
gang, if it is a gang, of confederates. Yes—it is 
as you say—the ground itself seems sinking 
beneath one’s feet—when one’s own investments 
are sold for nothing by a letter so like your own 
writing that it would deceive anybody.’ 

‘Done in the office,’ Checkley murmured—‘ in 
the office. Same as last time. Well—we shall 
find him—we shall find him.’ He began to 
bundle the papers back into the safe, murmuring : 
‘Same as last time—done in the office—we shall 
find him—we shall find him. We found him 
before, and we’ll find him now,’ 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE FIRST FIND. 


‘Yes,’ said George, thoughtfully, ‘a day or two 
ought to unravel this matter. We must first, 
however, before going to the Police, find out as 
much as we can ourselves. Let me take up the 
case by myself for a bit.’ 

‘No—no,’ Checkley grumbled. ‘Police first. 
Catch the man first,’ 

‘Put aside everything,’ said the Chief, ‘every- 
thing, Geo Forget everything until you have 
found out the mystery of the conspiracy.’ 

‘It looks to me like a Long Firm,’ George 
went on—‘a Long Firm with a sham name and 
a respectable address. Of course there is no 
such person, really, as Edmund Gray,’ 

‘It is not only the loss—perhaps, let us hope’ 
—Mr Dering sighed—‘only a temporary loss ; 
if a real loss, then a most terrible blow—not 
only that, but it is the sense of insecurity. No 
one ever found out about that cheque—and here 
are the notes in the safe all the time.’ 

‘He put ’em in,’ said Checkley. 

‘This is the second time—and the same name 
still—Edmund Gray. It fills me with uneasi- 
ness—I am terrified, George. I know not what 
may be the next blow—what may be taken from 
me—my houses—my land—every- 
thing. Go. I can do the work of the office— 
all the work—by myself. But this work I 
cannot do. I am not able to think about it. 
These thoughts overpower me and cloud my 
reason.’ 

‘Well, said George, ‘I will do what I can. 
I don’t suppose there is any Edmund Gray at 
all: but one must try to find out. There can 
be no harm in paying a visit to Gray’s Inn. 
If the thing had been done yesterday, it would 
be necessary to strike at once with a warrant 
for the arrest of the said Edmund Gray. As 


it is four months since the last robbery, ome 
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can be small harm in the delay of a day or. 


two. I will go and inquire a little.’ 


name had been on the door for many years. But 
—many years {—could a confederacy of swindlers 


Nothing easier than to inquire. There was go on for many years, especially if they under. 
the man’s address: everybody knows Gray’s took such mighty schemes for plunder as this 


Inn : everybody knows South Square. The place 
is only ten minutes’ walk from Lincoln’s Inn. 
George took his hat, walked over and proceeded 
straight to No. 22, expecting to find no such 
name on tke door-posts. On the contrary, there 
it was. ‘2d Floor, Mr Edmund Gray,’ among the 
other occupants of the staircase. He mounted 
the stairs. On the second floor right was the 
name over the door, Mr Edmund Gray. But 
the outer door was closed. That is a sign that 
the tenant of the Chambers is either not at 
home or not visible. On the first floor were 
the offices of a Firm of Solicitors. He sent 
in his card. The name of Dering & Son com- 
mands the respectful attention of every svlicitor 
in London. One of the partners received him. 
The firm of Dering & Son was anxious to 
see Mr Edmund Gray, who had the Chambers 
overhead. At what hours was Mr Edmund Gray 
generally in his rooms? Nobody knew: not 
either of the tners, not any of the clerks. 
He might have been met going up and down the 
stairs, but nobody knew him by sight, or any- 
thing about him. This, at first sight, seemed 
suspicious ; afterwards George reflected that men 
may live for years on the same staircase and 
never know anything about each other. Men 
who live in Gray’s Inn do not visit each other : 
there is little neighbourly spirit among men in 
Chambers, but rather an unspoken distrust. 

‘But,’ said the partner, ‘I can tell you who 
is his landlord. He does not take the rooms of 
the Inn direct, but as we do, from one who has 
several sets on a long lease, and sublets the 
rooms. They may know something about the 
man at the Steward’s office across the Square. 
If not, the landlord will certainly know.’ 

George asked if Edmund Gray was newly 
arrived. No. It appeared that he had been 
in the Inn for a long time. ‘But then, his 
informant added, ‘he may have been here a 
hundred years for all we know: we never think 
of our neighbours in Chambers. ge is a 
man whose name has been over the door as 


long as I can remember anything. I don’t know 
who he is or what is his business. I don’t even 
know him by sight. So with Mr Edmund Gray. 
If I were to meet him on the stairs, I tn H 


not be any the wiser. You see I am only here 
in the daytime. Now, the other man on the 
second floor I do know something about, because 
he is a coach and was a Fellow of my College. 
And the man in the garrets I hear about occa- 
sionally because he is an old barrister who some- 
times defends a prisoner.’ 

At the Steward’s office George put the same 
question.’ ‘I am a solicitor, he said. ‘Here is 
my card. I am most anxious to see Mr Edmund 
Gray of No. 22. Could you save me time 
by letting me know at what hour he is in his 
Chambers 

They could tell him nothing. Mr Gray was 
not a tenant of the Inn. Very likely he was a 
residential tenunt who came home in the evenings 
after business, 

Everything learned is a step gained. Whether 
Edmund Gray was a man or a Long Firm, the 


business ? 

Next, he went to the address of the landlord, 
He was a house agent in Bloomsbury, and appa. 
rently a person of respectability. 

‘If you could tell me,’ George began with 
the same question, ‘at what hours I could find 
your tenant in his Chambers; or if you could 
give me his business address, we should be 
very greatly obliged. We want to find him at 
once—to-day—if possible, on very important 
business.’ 

‘Well, I am sorry, very sorry—but—in fact, 
I don’t know anything about my tenant’s hou 
nor can I give you his place of business. 7 
believe he has no business.’ 

‘Oh! But you took him as a tenant. You 
must have had some references,’ 

‘Certainly. And upon that I can — yo 
very shortly” He opened a great boo a 
turned over the ase ‘Here it is—to No. 22, 
South Square, Gray’s Inn, Second floor, north 
side—Edmund Gray, gentleman. Rent £40 a 
year. Date of taking the rooms, February 1882, 
at the half-quarter. Reference, Messrs Dering 
& Son, Solicitors, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn,’ 

‘Why—you mean that he referred to us—to 
Messrs Dering & Son—in the year 1882 !’ 

‘That is so. Would you like to see the letter 
which we received on application? Wait a mo- 
ment,’ He rang the bell, and a clerk appeared, 
to whom he gave instructions. ‘I am bound 
to say,’ the landlord went on, ‘that a more 
satisfactory tenant than Mr Gray does not exist. 
He pays his rent regularly by Post-office order 
every quarter on the day before quarter-day.’ 

‘Oh! I wonder’ But he stopped, because 
to begin wondering is always futile, especially 
at so early a stage. When there are already 
accumulated facts to go upon, and not till then, 
wondering becomes the putting together of the 

uzzle. 

‘Well, here is the letter. “Gentlemen ”’—the 
house agent read the letter received on appli- 
cation to the reference—‘ “In reply to your letter 
of the 13th, we beg to inform you that Mr 
Edmund Gray is a client of ours, a gentleman 
of independent means, and that he is quite 
able to pay any reasonable rent for residence 
or Chambers.—Your obedient servants, Derine & 
Son.”—I suppose,’ he added, ‘that a man doesn’t 
want a better reference than your own ?’ 

‘No; certainly not.’ George looked at the 
letter. It presented as to handwriting exactly 
the same points of likeness and of difference as 
all the other letters in this strange case: the 
body of the letter apparently written in the 
hand of Mr Dering; that is, so as to deceive 
everybody : the signature with one or two small 
omissions. ‘Certainly not,’ he repeated. ‘ With 
such a reference, of course you did not hesitate. 
Did you ever see Mr Gray 

‘Certainly. 1 have seen him often. First, 
when he was getting his rooms furnished, and 
afterwards on various occasions.’ 

‘What kind of a man is he, to look at?’ 

‘Elderly. Not exactly the kind of man you'd 
expect to fant Chambers. Mostly, they ’re young 
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ones who like the freedom. An elderly gentle- 
man: pleasant in his manners: smiling and 
affable : gray-haired.’ 

‘Oh!’ Then there was a real Edmund Gray 
of ten years’ standing in the Inn, who lived 
or had Chambers at the number stated in the 
forged letters. 
wii suppose, said the house agent, ‘that my 
respectable tenant has not done anything bad.’ 

‘N-no—not to my knowledge. His name 
occurs in rather a disagreeable case. Would 
you be so very kind as to let him know, in 
case you should meet him—but of course we 
shall write to him—that we are most anxious 
to see him ?” 

This the landlord readily promised. ‘There 
is another person,’ he said, ‘who can tell you 
a great deal more than anybody else. That 
is Tis laundress. I don’t know who looks after 
him, but you can find out at the Inn. The 
policeman will know. Go and ask him.’ 

In the game of battledore and shuttlecock, 
the latter has no chance except to take the 
thing coolly, without temper. George was the 
shuttlecock. He was hit back into Gray’s Inn— 
this time into the arms of the policeman. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the guardian of the peace, 
‘I do not know anything about the gentle- 
man myself. If he was one of the noisy ones, 
I should know him. But he isn’t, and there- 
fore I have never heard of him. But if he 
lives at No. 22, I can tell you who does his 
rooms; and it’s old Mrs Cripps, and she lives 
in Leather Lane.’ 

This street, which is now, comparatively speak- 
ing, purged and cleansed, is not yet quite the 
ideal spot for one who would have pure air and 
cleanliness combined. with godliness of conver- 
sation. However, individual liberty is nowhere 
more absolutely free and uncontrolled than in 
Leather Lane. 

Mrs Cripps lived on the top floor, nearest to 
Heaven, of which she ought to be thinking, 
because she was now old and near her end. She 


was so old that she was quite past her work, and 
only kept on Mr Gray’s rooms because he never 
elept there, and they gave her no trouble except 
to go to them in the morning with a duster and 
to 


rop asleep for an hour or so, What her one 
gentleman gave her, moreover, was all she had 
to live upon. 

Though the morning was warm, she was sitting 
over the fire watching a small pan, in which she 
was stewing a savoury mess, consisting “i an 
ornamental block with onions, carrots, and tur- 
nips. Perhaps she was thinking—the poor old 
soul—of the days gone by—gone by for fifty 
years—when she was young and wore a feather 
inher hat. Old ladies of her class do not think 
much about vanished beauty, but they think a 

d deal about vanished feathers and vanished 
lats : they remember the old free carriage in the 
streets with the young friends and the careless 
laugh and the ready jest. It is the ancient 
gentlewoman who remembers the vanished beauty 
and thinks of what she was fifty years ago. 

Mrs Cripps heard a step on the narrow stair 
leading to her room—a manly step. It mounted 
higher and more slowly, because the stairs were 
dark as well as narrow. Then the visitor’s hat 
knocked against the door. He opened it, and 


stood there looking in. A gentleman! Not a 
District Visitor or a Sister trying to persuade her 
to early Church—nor yet the clergyman—a 
young gentleman. 

‘You are Mrs Cripps?’ he asked. ‘The police- 
man at Gray’s Inn directed me here. You are 
—" I believe, to Mr Edmund Gray of No. 
22 

‘Sup I am, sir, she replied suspiciously, 
A laundress is like the Hall Porter of a Club: 
you must not ask her about any of her gentle- 
men. 

‘I have called to see Mr Edmund Gray on very 
ee business, I found his door shut. 
Will you kindly tell me at what hours he is 
generally in his Chambers ?” 

She shook her head; but she held out her 
hand. 

The young gentleman placed half a sovereign 
in her palm, Her fingers closed over the coin. 
She clutched it, and she hid it away in some 
secret fold of her ragged dress. There is no 
woman so ragged, so dropping to pieces with 
shreds and streamers and tatters, but she can find 
a safe hiding-place, somewhere in her rags, for 
a coin or for anything else that is small and 
precious. 

‘I never tell tales about my gentlemen,’ she 
said, ‘especially when they are young and hand- 
some, like you. pore laundress has eyes and 
ears and hands, but she hasn’t got a tongue. If 
she had, there might be terrible, terrible trouble. 
Oh! dear—yes. But Mr Gray isn’t a young 
gentleman. He’s old, and it isn’t the same 


thing.’ 
"i ’ Then, said George, ‘how and when can I find 
im 

‘I was coming to that. You can’t find him. 
Sometimes he comes, and sometimes he doesn’t 
come.’ 

‘Oh! He doesn’t live in the rooms, then ?’ 

‘No. He doesn’t live in the rooms, He uses 
the rooms sometimes.’ 

‘What does he use them for ?? 

‘How should I know? All the gentlemen do 
things with pens and paper. How should I 
know what they do? They make their money 
with their pens and He I dun know how 
they do it. I suppose Mr Gray is making his 
money like the rest of them.’ 

‘Oh! he goes to the Chambers and writes ?” 

‘Sometimes, it’s weeks and weeks and months 
and months before he comes at all. But always 
my money regular and beforehand sent in an 
envelope and a postal order,’ 

‘Well, what is his private address? I suppose 
he lives in the country ?” 

‘I don’t know where he lives. I know nothing 
about him. I go there every morning and I do 
the room. That’s all I know.’ 

There was no more information to be- obtained. 
Sometimes he came to the Inn ; sometimes he 
stayed away for weeks and weeks and for months 
and months. 

‘I might ha’ told you more, young gentleman,’ 
murmured the old woman, ‘and I might hu’ told 
you less, P’raps you’ll come again.’ 

He went back to Lincoln’s Inn and set down 
his facts. 

First, there was a forgery in the year 1882, in 


which the name of Edmund Gray was used. 3 
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Next, in the series of forgeries just discovered, 
not only was the name of Edmund Gray used 
throughout, but the handwriting of the letters 
and cheques was exactly the same as that of the 
first cheque, with the same peculiarities in the 
signature. This could hardly be a coincidence. 
The same man must have written the whole. 

Then, who was Edmund Gray ? 

He was a real personage—a living man—not a 
Firm—one known to the landlord of the 
Chambers and to the laundress, if to nobody else. 
He did not live in the Chambers, but he used 
them for some business purposes ; he sometimes 
called there and wrote. hat did he write? 
Where was he, and what was he doing when he 
was not at the Chambers? He might be one— 
leader or follower—of some secret gang. One has 
read of such gangs especially in French novels, 
where the leaders are noble Dukes of the first 
rank, and Princesses—young, lovely, of the 
highest fashion. Why should there not be such 
a gang in London? Clever conspirators could go 
avery long way before they were even suspected. 
In this civilisation of cheques and registered 
shares and official transfers, property is so much 
defended that it is difficult to break through the 
armour. But there must be weak places in that 
armour. It must be possible for the wit of man 
to devise some plan by means of which propert: 
can be attacked successfully. Had he struck suc 
a | 

Thus. man calling himself Edmund Gray 

ts a lease of Chambers by means of a forged 
etter in answer toa reference. It is convenient 
for certain conspirators, hereinafter called the 
company, to have an address, though it may 
never be used. The conspiracy begins by forging 
a cheque to his order for £720. That was at the 
outset, when the conspirators were young. It 
was found dangerous, and the notes were there- 
fore replaced in the safe. Note, that the com- 
pany, through one or other of its members, has 
access to that safe. This might perhaps be by 
means of a key—in the evening, after office hours : 
or by some one who was about the place all 


day. 

hon good. The continued connection of some 
member of the Firm with Dering & Son is proved 
by the subsequent proceedings. After eight years, 
the company having matured their machinery, 
and perhaps worked out with success other enter- 
mig return to their first quarry, where they 

ave the advantage of access to the letters 
and can look over their disposition. They are 
thus enabled to conduct their successive coups, 
each bigger than the one before. And for four 
months the thing remains undiscovered. Having 
the certificates in their hands, what was to pre- 
vent them from selling the whole and dividing 
the proceeds? Nothing. Yet, in such a case 
they would disappear, and here was Edmund 
Gray still fearlessly at large. Why had he not 
got clear away long before ? 

Again—all the correspondence concerning Ed- 
mund Gray was carried on between the office and 
the brokers. There were no letters from Edmund 
Gray at all. Suppose it should be found impos- 
sible to connect Edmund Gray with the trans- 
actions carried on in his name. Suppose the 
real Edmund Gray were to deny any knowledge 
at all of the transactions. Suppose he were to 


say that ten years before he had brought a letter 
of introduction to Mr Dering, and knew nothing 
more about him. Well_ but the certificates 
themselves—what about them? Their possession 
would have to be accounted for. So he turned 
the matter over and over and arrived at nothing, 
not even the next step to take. 

He went back to the Chief and reported what 
he had discovered : the existence of an Edmund 
Gray—the letter of recommendation to the land- 
lord. ‘Another forgery,’ groaned Mr Dering. 

‘It is done in the office,’ said George. ‘It is 
all done in the office—letters—cheques—every- 


‘The office,” Checkley repeated. ‘No doubt 
about it.’ 

‘Give up everything else, George, said Mr 
Dering eagerly—‘everything else. Find out— 
find out. Employ detectives. Spend money as 
much as you please. I am ona volcano—I know 
not what may be taken from me next. Only 
find out, my partner, my dear partner—find 
out. 


When George was gone, Checkley went after 
him and opened the door mysteriously, to assure 
himself that no one was listening. 

‘What are you going on like that for, Check- 
ley? asked his master irritably. ‘Is it another 
forgery? It rains forgeries,’ 

*No—no. Look here. Don’t trouble too much 
about it. Don’t try to think how it was done 
Don’t talk about the other man. Look here. 
You’ve sent that young gentleman to find out 
this business. Well—mark my words: he won't. 
He won't, I say. He’ll make a splash, but he 
— find anything. Who found out the last 
job? 

‘You said rom did. But nothing was proved. 

‘I found that out. Plenty of proof there was. 
Look here’—his small eyes twinkled under his 
shaggy eyebrows—‘I’ll find out this job as well, 
see if I don’t. Why’—— He rubbed his hands, 
‘Ho! ho! I have found out, Don’t ask me— 
don’t put a single question. But—I’ve got ’em 
—oh! I’ve got ‘em, I’ve got ’em for you—as 
they say—on toast.’ 


THE STORY OF A GREAT LIBRARY. 


AmonG the many notable buildings which adorn 
the city of Oxford, few more interest 
to all intelligent persons than the institution 
known for almost three centuries as the Bod- 
leian Library. It is one of the chief glories of 
that noble seat of learning. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
however, from whom the name is derived, was not 
the original founder of the University Library. 
A collection of a kind had existed for upw: 
of two centuries before Bodley’s day, and to 
Bishop Thomas Cobham of Worcester belongs the 
honour of being the originator. It was the first 
lending library on record, and its primitive 
nature may be gathered from the fact that the 
books were kept in boxes and given out under 
pledges. This was the tiny rill which in the 
years to come was to broaden into a majestic 
river, spreading its beneficent influences over a 
the land. The gradual development of this 
t institution, second only in importance to 


the British Museum Library, is of considerable 
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interest, and, fortunately, we are able to trace it 
under the guidance of an accomplished official, 
Mr W. Dunn Macray, who two years ago signal- 
ised fifty years of ‘glad labour’ within its walls 
by the publication of a second edition of the 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, originally issued 
in 1868. In the volume we have details, more or 
less minute, of the progress of the library from 
year to year down to 1881, and imbedded in 
these details is a large amount of curious out-of- 
the-way matter not to be found elsewhere. 

The first benefactions to the library were of 
course manuscripts. The art of printing as yet 
was not. Among the early donors may be men- 
tioned with honour Duke Humphrey of Glou- 
cester—of whose six hundred manuscripts it is 
mournfully recorded that only six survive; 
Richard of Bury, Bishop of Durham, but better 
known as the author of the work called Philo- 
biblon; and Thomas Kempe, Bishop of London. 
Gradually, as the contributions increased, the 
room became too small, and a new building was 
completed in 1480, which now forms the central 
portion of the great reading-room, Almost in its 
infancy the library. suffered a terrible disaster, 
not by accident, or from an enemy, but from 
those who ought to have been its friends. The 
Commissioners deputed by Edward VI. for refor- 
mation of the universities visited Oxford in 1550, 
and executed their duties in a very iconoclastic 
and barbarous fashion, destroying, ‘without ex- 
amination, all manuscripts ornamented by illu- 
minations or rubrica initials, as eminently 
Popish.’ Anthony & Wood mentions that many 
of these precious documents ‘were burned, and 
others were sold to tailors for their measures, and 
to bookbinders for their covers, and the like, 
until not one remained.’ But life has its com- 
pensations. Some years after this ‘pillage and 
waste, an undergraduate entered at Magdalen, 
and the soul of the young student burnt with 
shame and indignation at the vandalism which 
had taken place. This was Thomas Bodley, 
belonging to a family of good repute in Exeter. 
After several years at the university, he entered 
the diplomatic service, and was employed in 
various missions during the reign of Tlizabeth, 
On retiring from public life, he resolved to 
restore the library of his alma mater. As he 
quaintly puts on record: ‘I concluded at the 
last to set up my staffe at the libraire-dore in 
Oxon ; being throughly perswaded that in m 
solitude and surcease from the commonuealt. 
affayers, I could not busie myselfe to better pur- 
pose than by redusing that place to the publique 
use of students.’ 

During the closing years of the sixteenth cen- 
“7 Bodley was busy fitting up the building, 
and gathering contributions both in books and 
money ; he likewise bestowed upon it a handsome 
sum himself as an endowment. At last, on 
November 8, 1603, the library, consisting of two 
thousand volumes, was opened with great cere- 
omg 9 The year following, Bodley was knighted 
by James I., who jocularly remarked on the 
occasion that for his deeds he ought to be 
called Sir Thomas ey, rather than Bodley. 

During the three centuries which have elapsed, 
twelve head-librarians have presided over the 
Bodleian. The first of these, Thomas James b 


name, was selected by the founder himself. It 4 


amusing to notice that shortly after his appoint- 
ment he petitioned for an increase of his stipend, 
and also that he might be allowed to take a wife, 
which was contrary to the regulations, clerical 
celibacy at that period being more common than 
now. The rules were framed, apparently, on the 
supposition that the library was to be the onl 
spouse of the librarian, and that if he too 
another, it would be a divided allegiance. The 
poor man eventually got his wife, a point being 
reluctantly stretched in his favour; but the 
absurd regulation as to celibacy was not relaxed 
till the year 1813, and even then, the person 
ponte must be unmarried when elected, but 
could marry afterwards, a curious example of 
academical compromise. Only in 1856 was the 
restriction entirely removed. It was also ordained 
that the librarian ‘should have livery given him 
of the best cloth worn by gentlemen.’ 

The progress of the institution at different 
periods varies much; in later years the books 
increasing at an infinitely accelerated rate. In 
1649 the volumes had accumulated to 15,975, one- 
third being folios. By 1714 the shelves contained 
30,169 volumes of printed books, and 5916 vol- 
umes of manuscripts. In 1849 the number was 
220,000 ; in 1860, 350,000; and in 1888, 440,000 


printed books! This is the largest collection in 
the United Kingdom, with the exception of the 
library of the British Museum, which now con- 


tains 1,500,000 printed volumes, 

Mr Macray remarks that in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century there were only two 
other libraries in Europe open to the public—one 
in Rome, and the other in Milan, the famous 
Mazarin Library in Paris having only been 
opened in 1643. This may account for the large 
number of foreigners, chiefly Danes, Swedes, and 
North Germans, making use of the Oxford 
Library. The total number of foreigners entered 
in the Liber Admissorum between 1683 and 1714 
was 244. Regarding the lending out of books, 
the practice seems to have varied. In the ear- 
liest period, as already noticed, books were given 
out; but later on we find that both Charles I. 
and Cromwell were refused books by Rous, the 
librarian. The rule, however, was afterwards 
relaxed, for mention is made of the serious losses 
to the lib from the practice of allowing books 
to be leat Sh in 1888 it was finally agreed that 
no books were to be given out to any one, except 
in particular cases and by a special vote of Con- 
vocation, King Charles was more fortunate in 

tting a loan during his troubles from the 
Toads of the library of £500, which was never 
repaid. The sum was kept on as an asset from 
1642 till 1782, when it was finally written off 
as a bad debt. ; 

Like the British Museum, the Bodleian has been 
munificently helped by many benefactors. Some 
of the earliest have been already mentioned ; but 
other names are also to be had in remembrance, 
such as Archbishop Laud, Rawlinson, Selden, 
Malone, Douce, Sir F. Madden. The journals 
and other papers of the last named—the late 
keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum 
—were bequeathed to the Oxford institution with 
the remarkable condition that the box in which 
they are contained is not to be opened till the 
lst day of January 1920. Among smaller donors 


are Pope, Burton—author of the Anatomy of 
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Melancholy—Fairfax, Baskett, who presented a 
magnificent copy of the ‘Vinegar’ Bible in 
vellum. In 1620 Milton sent a copy of his 
Poems with a Latin ode in his own handwriting ; 
but this and another volume were afterwards 
thrown out amid a heap of duplicates as worth- 
less. About the same time James I. presented a 
copy of his works to both Oxford and Cambridge 
universities, receiving in return from the authori- 
ties of both an amount of sickening flattery 
almost belief. What will be thought of 
George Herbert, at the time Public Orator at 
Cambridge, bespattering His Majesty in this 
fulsome fashion? ‘Now that we are sprinkled 
with the royal ink, there is no subject too sublime 
for us; we can cut our way through all contro- 
versies. Would that some Jesuit might now be 
given us, in order that by mere friction against 
your Majesty’s book we might pulverise the 
man forthwith.’ Doubtless, James received all 
this adulation as proper and becoming. The 
donations, however, were not always of ne, i 
or artistic nature—books, pictures, and the like. 
There were at different times such odd — as 
Guy Fawkes’ lantern, a crocodile, a dried body 
of an boy, a sea-elephant, a negro baby pre- 
served in spirits—which, the narrator observes, 
‘has unaccountably disappeared’—various clog 
almanacs, a primstaff calendar, a pair of Queen 
Elizabeth’s gloves, and a Latin translation of 
an Italian sermon, written and translated by 
_ Majesty, as a new-year’s gift to Edward 

There are several notices relating to the 
agreement with the Stationers’ Company, by 
which they bound themselves to he a copy 


of every new book to the library in return for 
certain advantages received. The first arrange- 
ment was made in 1610; and a hundred years 
later a parliamentary enactment was obtained, 


granting the privilege of getting 00 of all new 


publications to nine libraries, su 
creased to eleven—a grievous burden to pub- 
lishers—but eventually reduced to five : the Brit- 
ish Museum ; the leian ; University Library, 
Cambridge ; the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh ; 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Much laxity seems 
to have existed, until of late years, in regard 
both to the proper surveillance of the works 
received, and also with respect to rejecting trifling 
or worthless publications. These matters now 
receive careful attention; and so exact is the 
practice in the Bodleian that nothing is rejected, 
even a blacking label or some special brand of 
whisky being duly entered. Interesting illustra- 
tions are also afforded of the greatly enhanced 
value during the last half-century of early-printed 
books, and still more recently, of first editions— 
the latest literary craze. The practice formerly 
in the Bodleian seems to have been to sell or give 
away first and early editions, when subsequent 
issues a purer judging, ve roperly, it ma 
ably an improvement on the earlier. Early- 
printed books are, however, in a different cate- 
gory, and the comparative appreciation in which 
these are now held affords evidence of a more 
intelligent estimate of the literary history of the 

t. As examples of the enormous increase of 
value, we find, in 1788, that Steevens estimated a 
first folio Shakespeare as worth eight pounds, 


uently in- 


while in 1887 the same volume was appraised b 
Mr Quaritch at £785. Again, in 1793, a super 
copy of the Mazarin Bible was purchased by the 
curators of the Bodleian for £100; and in 1884, 
a copy probably not so good, was sold at a public 
sale for £3900. While on the subject of Bibles, 
an extraordinary incident may be narrated here, 
In the year 1750, volume one of the Vulgate, on 
vellum, printed in 1462 by Fust and Scheeffer, 
was bought for £2, 10s. It wanted eighteen 
leaves at the end; but, marvellous to relate, 
fourteen of these eighteen leaves were found in 
the bottom of a box of manuscripts sent to the 
library from Venice in 1818, and identified as 
belonging to the volume purchased in England 
sixty-eight years before. 

or two a miscellaneous 
character may form a concluding paragraph. In 
1620 is a the authorities which 
is a example of the grandmotherly legis- 
lation of the period. The me pay 
effect that ‘heretical and schismatical books are 
not to be read without leave of the Vice-chan- 
cellor and the Regius Professor of Divinity.’ 
Seventeen years after this (in 1637), the ‘ Decree 
of the Starre Chamber concerning Printing’ was 
issued, which evoked Milton’s noble argument to 
the Parliament of England for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing—the famous Areopagitica. 
An item of a less serious nature occurs under 
1687, at a grand banquet given to James II. when 
visiting the library. ‘Upon the king rising to 
a scene of s indecorum ensued ; the 
rabble of courtiers and academics rushed upon 
the mass of untouched dainties, and began a dis- 
orderly scramble, in which they flung the wet 
sweetmeats on the ladies’ linnen and petticoats 
and stained them.’ The oddest fragment in the 
book, however, is a story current about 1648, 
that some rich Jews, with a view to supply King 
Charles with funds, had offered £600,000 for 
St Paul’s Cathedral and the Bodleian Library, 
the former to be used as a great metropolitan 
sy e. The editor, by the way, does not 
vouch for the truth of the story, which certainly 
looks somewhat apocryphal. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 
CHAPTER II.—JEM’S WIFE. 


Ar home every one knew by the master’s looks 
that something had happened ; but no one dared 
to question him. Not a word did he speak to 
his wife as to what had taken place. The dinner 
to Lord Polonius and his daughter was not again 
mentioned. Perhaps Matthew’s intention was to 
let his wife discover for herself ; if so, he carried 
it out long enough to cause her a good deal of 
anxiety. James Bulbous, according to rule, had 
always dined at home on Sundays, usually stay- 
ing from Saturday till Monday; but for two 
Sundays after these events he did not appear, 
nor did he write. Matthew Bulbous still was 
silent, and his wife was afraid to speak. She 
knew that her husband was aware of the reason 
of her son’s absence. At last, neither seeing ne? 
hearing from her son, the mother’s anxiety con- 
quered her fear. 

‘Matthew,’ she said, following him as he went 
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towards his ‘study’ one evening after dinner— 
‘Matthew!’ He halted, and looked round. Her 
hand timidly touched his arm, and she could 
hardly speak. ‘Jem,’ she said, ‘is anything— 
the matter ?’ 

‘As far as I know, he is quite well, he 
answered coldly. He walked away, leaving her 
standing in the middle of the hall. At the door 
of the study, however, he stop d and thought 
for a while. ‘Come with me, ie them said ; ‘I 
have something to tell you.’ 

Mrs Bulbous followed her husband into the 
room, and sank into a chair, trembling. She 
knew he had ill news to communicate, and 
Matthew Bulbous showed little consideration 
for her feelings in his method of telling it. 

‘You want to know about your son,’ he said. 
‘Very well. I’ll soon tell you all I know, and 


I daresay you will think it enough—of the 
kind. He has been married for six or seven 
months,’ 


She gasped, and slightly raised her hands 
with a gesture of dismay. Then, clasping them 
tightly, she stared at the husband, who pro- 
ded : ‘Who or what is she? Of course, as 
a mother and a woman, you are | interested 
toknow. Who she is, I cannot tell. What she is 
—or has been—I can tell. Your son’s wife’—— 

‘Matthew!’ She leaped up with a cry—this 

ntle and timid woman—and stood panting 
awe him, with heaving bosom and blazing 
eyes. Matthew Bulbous was startled, but only 
for a brief time ; his big hard eyes and set face 
soon reduced her, and she sank in the chair with 
a moan. 

‘If you doubt it, send for him and her. She’ll 
come to you quick enough; but take care of 
ourself! How would you like to see her in your 
son’s wife—beside your daughter— 
in her painted and impudent ugliness, in her 
tawdry finery and rags?) Why, woman, to look 
at her,’ he exclaimed, extending his arm towards 
the door, as though his son’s wife were stand- 
ing there—‘to look at her is to feel sick! A 
creature you would cross the road to avoid—a 
degraded animal, whom your very avoidance 
would rouse to tear and claw you. Yes, send 
for her, by all means; one interview will be 
enough,’ 

‘Jem, Jem, Jem!’ murmured the poor woman, 
sobbing. It was indeed harder to her than to 
her husband to realise that the young man could 
have fallen into such folly, and she felt the 
agony of which her husband was insensible. 

He had been lured into it—trapped into it— 
drugged into it. It was blasphemy against 
nature to suppose that he had voluntarily done 
such a thing, with all his faculties at his com- 
mand. 

Mrs Bulbous, after this, was practical enough 
to mourn her son as dead. She knew he 
should never pass his father’s door again. 
Week passed after week, and nothing was heard 
from him. His name was never mentioned. 
He was dead and gone out of their lives. His 
chambers had been given up—as the mother 
learned in some indirect way—and he had dis- 
appeared. 

he room James Bulbous had been in the 
habit of occupying when he slept at Blackheath 
was locked up now—locked Ye Mr Bulbous 


himself, who kept the key of it. The night he 
locked it there was a little incident which is 
worth relating. There were several photographs 
on the table, framed; the mother and sister, 
some friends, and that of a very lovely girl with 
dark eyes. Mr Bulbous examined this curious] 
for half a minute, holding it in his hand; wi 
the other hand he turned over a small heap of 
photographs of noted persons, such as you see 
in shop windows. ; 

‘An actress—or a dancer—or one of that sort,’ 
he remarked, having another look at the picture, 
and throwing it on the heap with the others. 
‘I never thought he was that Kind of fellow.’ 

Two days before Christmas, he had a brief 
note from his brother Joseph—which was the 
first communication between them since that da 
at Chelsea—inquiring whether Matthew still 
meant him to emigrate. Matthew seemed to 
have forgotten the project ; but he sent a m 
to his brother to come to the office at three o’clock 
the next day. Punctually to the minute —— 
was there, and the clerk was sent out of the 
room. 

‘If you still mean it,’ observed Joseph, with 
the manner of a man resuming an interrupted 
conversation, ‘I would prefer New Zealand. 
The climate is better, and 1 couldn’t go to Canada 
for months yet. I don’t care for Canada.’ 

‘As you please, said Matthew indifferently. 
‘Let it be New Zealand, then; and as you are 
in a hurry to go, the sooner the better. Go to 
the tailor’s and order an outfit. I’ll see to the 
rest.’ 

Then there was a pause. There seemed no 
more to be said on the particular subject. After 
a while, Joseph inquired concerning the health 
of his brother’s wife and daughter, then there 
was another pause. At last Matthew asked if 
Joseph knew anything about Jem. 

‘I didn’t like to mention his name first, 
Matthew,’ he answered. ‘Yes; I saw him last 
night. He supports himself by writing for the 
papers and things now.’ 

‘Yes. Anything else ? 

‘Stop!’ Joseph sto ve uickly, an 

Matthew’s face was dark, but presently it 
cleared, and he observed: ‘I feel no interest 
in that quarter. I asked about Jem. I didn’t 
want to hear about her,’ 

‘I thought you might be interested to 
know ’—— 

‘That there’s a baby?’ said Matthew, with a 
grin that showed his mouth to great disadvan- 
tage. ‘I’m sure I’m delighted !’ 

‘To know,’ continued Joseph, not heeding the 
interruption, ‘that Jem’s wife is—dead.’ 

Matthew Bulbous leaped to his feet. He drew 
back the chair, and looked intently at his brother. 
‘Dead, did you say? When did she die? 
What did she die of? There’s no mistake about 
this? 

‘Died yesterday morning. Found dead in 
her bed. Heart disease, the doctor said. No 
mistake at all, Matthew, as you may see for 
yourself if you like to attend her funeral to- 
morrow.’ 

‘T attend her funeral? I’d see the woman— 
ahem ; well, that sort all end that way. I’m not 
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a bit surprised,’ he observed, with a deep-drawn 
sigh of relief. 

He could not sit on the chair now. He walked 
about the room with his hands in his pockets. 
Mr Matthew Bulbous was powerfully excited, 
for the liberation of his son was fraught with 
momentous possibilities. But as Joseph was 
sitting there, eyeing him with a curious interest, 
and waiting to be sent away, Matthew had to 
come back to him. 

‘You may come over to Blackheath to-morrow, 
if you like,’ he said, ‘after the funeral. You are 
going to the funeral, I suppose ?’ 

*Yes, I’m going.’ 

‘Come over after the funeral, As it will be 
Christmas Day, you may stay for dinner if 
you like. What hour is the funeral to be?’ 

‘Two o'clock.’ 

‘Come over immediately afterwards. I shall 
expect you at four. Have you any money ?’ 

He took a few sovereigns from his waistcoat 

ket and threw them on the table. Joseph 

ulbous picked them up and went away. 

After his brother’s departure, Matthew Bulbous 
sat down and leaned back in the chair with his 
large eyes staring vacantly at the inkstand on 
the table. His senses were unconscious of out- 
ward things—even of the absence of the clerk, 
who was idly waiting outside to be summoned 
back to his work. Bulbous was filled with deep 
and absorbing joy. Jem’s wife was dead. The 
detested obstacle to his ambitious projects was 
removed. It was not unreasonable to sup 
that the event must be a happy relief to the 
young man himself. The experience would 
chasten and subdue him, and generally be good 
for him. After just a little delay, sufficient 
to wipe out the last miserable vestige of the 
late wife’s memory, the young man would be 
ready to accept with gladness his father’s schemes. 
Jem’s wife was dead. Oh, the silent and mighty 
upheaval of Matthew Bulbous’s energies, para- 
lysed for the time by his son’s unfortunate 
marriage, now that friendly Death had undone 
it, in fairly good time! Everything would, and 
should come right now—now, that Jem’s wife 
was dead. 

Matthew’s action was prompt. Jumping intoa 
cab he drove to Lord Polonius’s club, and found 
that nobleman there. His lordship received him 
civilly, but curiously. Lady Jessalinda was quite 
well, he politely assured Mr Bulbous ; and then 


the latter — to business, stating the case | 


briefly and clearly. At first the Earl listened 
with an affectation of polite indifference; but 
he soon showed his interest. Mr Bulbous ex- 
plained very plainly the folly of his son, and 


the bitterness of his repentance, and assured | 
his gloves, ‘there is hard 
now to do his part with proper spirit to promote | 


Lord Polonius that the young man was realy 


the early realisation of the project upon which 
they were both so cordially agreed a few months 
ago. Bulbous did not put his thought in words, 
but he felt no ye ra of his son’s matri- 
monial prospects having been interfered with by 
the addresses of another suitor in the interval. 
‘Well—ah—really, Mr Bulbous, it uires 
consideration,’ observed Lord Polonius gravely. 
‘Why should it?’ Mr Bulbous asked, the case 
not being one for sentiment. ‘It has been con- 
sidered ly in all its points, Unless, indeed,’ 


he added, as an act of politeness of which he 
peas did not see the necessity, ‘unless Lady 
essalinda ’—— 

‘Yes, that’s it, said his lordship quickly ; ‘we 
do not know exactly how Lady Jessalinda will 
regard it. Ladies are sensitive of such an ex- 
perience, and, as a rule, do not prefer newly- 
made widowers. We must take all this into 
consideration.’ 

Matthew Bulbous, anxious as he was about 
his project, began to stiffen. He suspected that 
this clever old peer was laying himself out to 
extract further pecuniary concessions. ‘Do you 

to reopen the matter with Lady Jessa- 
my lord?’ he asked, with ominous cool- 


Finda, 
ness, 


‘I did not mean to leave any doubt as to that) 
said Lord Polonius, who, from his own private 
interests, was as anxious as Matthew Bulbous 
to carry out the project; ‘it is as to the result 
that there may be a little doubt. I only meant 
to imply that, naturally, it will be less easy to 
win Lady Jessalinda’s consent now than it was 
a few months ago.’ 

In private, Matthew Bulbous was not so sure 
about this; but still, women were women, and 
there was no counting on their whims. Lord 
Polonius, in conclusion, promised to drop in upon 
him later in the afternoon, and Mr Bulbous took 
his departure. 

At six o’clock his lordship called. ‘I have 
spoken to Lady Jessalinda,’ said Lord Polonius 
in a confidential whisper, ‘and I think we may 
venture to hope that—ah—matters may in time— 
ah—not impossibly resume their former footing. 
Of course we must allow a little time, so as to 
forget the—a certain episode. Then, we may 
proceed again.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Matthew Bulbous, under- 
standing aright the meaning conveyed by the 
Earl’s circumlocution. ‘How long will it take?’ 

‘Well, as to that, we can lay down nothing 
definite. Now, if your son would go abroad for 
a while’—— 

‘He’s going,’ said Mr Bulbous promptly ; ‘but 
the question is, how long is he to sta pw Ah ? 

‘He can be recalled when it is considered 
judicious, said Lord Polonius. ‘Of course he 


will keep you advised of his address. I do not 
think, he added, lowering his voice again and 


significantly pressing Mr Bulbous’s hand, ‘his 
exile need be very long.’ 

Matthew gave a gratified smile, which our 
American cousins would describe as of large 
dimensions ; but the next moment an observa- 
tion casually made by Lord Polonius quickly 
changed the expression of his face. 

‘Of course,’ his ae observed, pulling on 

y need to mention it, 
but of course the understanding is entirely upon 
the assumption that there is no surviving issue 
of the—the marriage ?’ 

These were ominous and startling words, 
because the Earl meant them, and they sug- 
gested a possibility of which Matthew had not 
thought before. But the situation was critical 
and he was equal to it. 

‘No, my lord, he answered with confidence, 
‘there is no child of that marriage.’ 

‘Ah, that is satisfactory. I trust everything 
will go on well now,’ said the Earl ; and then he 
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took a gracious farewell of Mr Bulbous for the 


resent. 

Matthew Bulbous went home in high spirits. 
His old luck had not deserted him, after all. 
He felt himself to be a man who could not fail. 
He might have known himself better than to 
have felt beaten by Jem’s marriage. Here was 
the demonstration that he was still the same 
successful man ! 

The church bells were ringing as he walked 
up the frosty road from the station. As a rule, 
it was a noise he hated; but to-night the bells 
pealed a tune that gladdened his heart. 


‘ Jem’s—wife—is—dead ! 
Jem’s—wife—is—dead dead dead! 
Jem’s—wife—is — dead dead dead DEAD!’ 


So the bells rang out in the clear frosty sky. 
Matthew Bulbous laughed, and wished p Son a 
Merry Christmas. 

At dinner, his wife and daughter were struck 
with the exuberance of his spirits. After dinner 
he made Agnes play several ‘lively’ pieces on 
the piano—an instrument he only loved less than 


church bells—and said something about buying | 


her a new one. For the keys gave out the 
same carol as the bells, no matter what she 
played. 

ter on, he called his wife into his study, 
and exultingly announced the great news to her. 
The result startled him. 

‘Matthew!’ she exclaimed, with natural horror, 
‘surely you are not rejoicing over the poor 
creature’s sudden death !’ 

‘Surely I am, though. Pray, why shculdn’t 
1?’ he demanded defiantly. 

‘It is wicked—horrible! No, Matthew,’ his 
wife said with a shudder, ‘she is dead, and past 
all enmity.’ 

‘T have no enmity,’ he growled. ‘She wasn’t 
a fit subject for enmity. But I say what I feel, 
and I cannot but feel glad. ave you no 
thought for your son? Are you sorry for his 
release 

But his wife, without further word, left the 
room, and Matthew Bulbous put down his pipe, 
pushed away the half-consumed toddy, and stared 
angrily in the fire. When he was angry, it was 
a sign he was conscious of having made a mistake. 
Undoubtedly, he was glad of the woman’s death, 
and believed he had a right to be glad; but 


perhaps the exhibition of his joy was not exactly | 


proper. After all, Jem’s wife was dead, and 
could do no further harm. As the harm which 
she had done was being happily remedied, it 
might have been better to ignore the fact that 
she had ever existed. And considering her miser- 
able life and miserable end, her death was pro- 
bably an unworthy and indecent subject for 
exultation. 

Matthew Bulbous was a coarsely-bred man, 
not free from superstition, and at heart a coward. 
Hence the words of his wife disturbed him, and 
howsoever he might have despised his son’s wife 
when living, he was not so sure that the dead 
could be treated with the same impunity. In fact, 
he uneasily felt that on the whole it was best to 
leave the dead alone. In the fading embers of 
the fire, the wasted and rigid face of the poor 
creature who had already passed before her Judge 
met his eyes oftener than he cared. With the 


fire, his energy of mind seemed to sink also, 
lower and lower as the time ; 

Just as the chimes of midnight startled him, as 
from a troubled sleep, the most extraordinary 
thing came to that ever happened to 
Matthew Bulbous. The door opened, and a 
female figure glided into the room. The lamp 
was turned low, and he could not see her dis- 
tinctly ; a shawl hung over her head, half con- 
cealing her face, and the gloom hid the rest of 
it ; but he experienced a strange and unaccount- 
able sense of recognition. He was convinced he 
had seen the face before ~he knew not when or 
where—though he certainly did not see it now. 
She did not speak for some time, but stood before 
him in a silent and expectant attitude, as though 
he had sent for her. The strangest thing was 
that he knew this to be the apparition of his 
_ Son’s wife, while at the same time it was certain 
| that the invisible face was not the face of the 
, dead woman. 

Jem’s wife had been so much in his thoughts, 
, that this sudden visitation took him, in a 
manner, at a great disadvantage. But it was 
| 
nevertheless a situation of a character with 
_which he was not well fitted to cope. Some 
‘time elapsed, therefore, before he could bring 
himself to address her with an inquiry, in a 
respectful and conciliatory tone, as to her identity 
and business. She turned slowly towards him 
and told him (as he expected) who she was. 

This confirmation, in spoken words, of his 
— conviction had the effect of disturbing 

is mental equilibrium still further. In vain, 
rallying his courage, he assured her she was mis- 
taken—that Jem’s wife was dead, and was to be 
buried at two o'clock next day—that she had 
| been found dead in her bed, dead of heart disease, 
_ brought on by her own conduct, as the doctor 
said, This discharge of hard facts and exact infor- 
“mation seemed not to affect her in the smallest 
degree. Then it occurred to him to summon the 

butler, and he rang the bell with nervous energy. 
| The effect amazed him, but seemed not to discon- 
cert his visitor in the least. The butler and other 
‘servants were either not in the house, or they 
_ were buried in the sleep of the Seven Sleepers, 
' or they were all dead. For the bell rang loud 
and long down the passage, up the stairs, through 
all the rooms in the house, and finally passed up 
the chimneys, and died away in the sky; but 
no person answered it. 

atthew Bulbous listened to this extraordinary 
performance with fear perspiring from every 
pore. He felt now there was nothing left but to 
ask his visitor humbly to state her business. He 
abjectly pleaded that he was tired and wanted 
to go to bed. Then the dark reproachful eyes 
settled upon him, from out the shadow, with a 
gentle scorn which caused him to look another 
way as she delivered her message. They had 
been happy, her husband and she, and did not 
want Matthew Bulbous’s money. He had cast 
off his son because he failed to marry him to 
a grand lady. He was rejoicing now because the 
son’s wife was dead and the grand lady might 
still become his wife. The visitor knew all 
Matthew’s thoughts and schemes. Very well ; 
but she added, with a movement that made him 
start, that she had left a baby, and would hold 


him to account for it. ‘According as you are a 
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kind and just to it, I will be merciful to you. It 
has no mother, and you must supply my place !’ 

A dim apprehension of consequences likely to 
arise from the existence of a baby passed like a 
cold wave over Matthew Bulbous. Did she know 
the assurance he had given Lord Polonius, and 
was she warning him? Did she mean that, to 
supply her place, he was to get Jem immediately 
married to Lady Jessalinda? There were doubts 
on this poiat; it was contrary to all experience 
of her sex that she should be anxious to be 
quickly succeeded by another wife, and to place 
her baby on the bosom of a stepmother ; and it 
was extremely doubtful whether Lady Jessalinda 
would consent to dedicate herself to that 
maternal office. 

But he gave his solemn promise to look after 
the child ; and as he spoke the words, there was 
a knock at the door. king up, he discovered 
that his visitor was gone. ith the instinct of 
a man of business, his first thought was whether 
she had heard him make that promise concernin 
the baby. He would have given a thousan 

unds to be certain she haf not heard the words. 

‘ould she possibly, he asked himself, have heard 
Som, seeing that she was gone when he looked 

PThe appearance of the butler at the door, 
inquiring if his master wanted anything further 
that night, gave him a considerable start ; and 
he rose to his feet quickly, looking hard at the 

t where the visitor had been standing during 
the late interview. 

‘No, Perks,’ he answered absently, drawing a 
deep respiration. ‘I—I believe I have been 
asleep 1’ 

But the conviction that he had been dreaming 
did not restore a tranquil mind. All night 
through his thoughts were haunted with shadowy 
fears. That face, hidden from physical per- 
ception, but still familiar though unaccountable, 
was no trick of fancy. And he could by no effort 
rid himself of the fear that the baby might be 
a dread reality, worse to face than the ill-starred 
marriage which it sprang from—a reality that 
would have to be ‘boycotted’ with vigour and 
thoroughness. 


NAVAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


WirH a desire of promoting and encouraging 
habits of thrift among our sailors and marines, 
and placing their hitherto neglected finances upon 
a satisfactory footing, an Act was passed in 1866 
for the establishment of Naval Savings-banks. 
By this enactment, power was given to the 
Admiralty to institute them. It was also decreed 
that regulations for their guidance were to be 
made by Orders in Council. The Privy Council 
were further empowered to prescribe the rate of 
interest to be paid to depositors. This was in no 
case to exceed £3, 15s, per cent. per annum. It 
was also ordained that all Orders emanating from 
the same high authority regulating the conduct of 
these banks should be notified in the London 
Gazette. Furthermore, it was provided that a 
balance-sheet, showing by full information the 
result of their operation, should be annually laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 


Nor were these pecuniary safeguards, which 
have so materially contributed to the welfare of 
those who constitute the bone and sinew of our 
ships of war, unneeded. For surely there was | 
cause and effect enough to account for this wise 
and judicious measure. In the absence of such 
auxiliaries to aid economy during the term of a 
long roving commission, the baneful result was, 
that when ships were paying off, or when paid off, 
our men’s pockets were invariably at dead low. 
water mark, Succeeding generations have changed 
the fashion somewhat ; but even nowadays Jack 
and Joe, with any superfluous cash about them, are 
often distinguished for the indulging of profuse 
generosity almost amounting to unjustifiable rash- 
ness and folly. Moreover, it was no easy task 
to implant the seeds of economy into the lower 
ranks of our navy. Just as the Admiralty com- 
prehended it to be their best policy to promote 
all possible improvements on the lower decks of 
our warships, and create a desire on the part of 
those who man them to put by something for a 
rainy day, so there was, at first, on the part of 
the men a great disposition to behold such laud- 
able efforts put forth on their behalf with com- 
parative passiveness and unconcern. In recent 
years, however, a remarkable change and astonish- 
ing improvement have taken place. Slowly but 
surely those for whose special benefit these banks 
were organised began to realise the inestimable 
advantages thus conferred upon them. That 
these institutions have now gained abundant 
favour and large custom, the following facts and 
figures, taken from the last Account presented to 
Parliament, proclaim. 

The accounts open and opened during the 
financial year numbered 24,966. This stream 
of business formed a remarkably striking per- 
centage of the 38,388 seamen and 12,066 marines 
then serving in the fleet and at marine head- 
quarters. In the same period 7341 accounts were 
registered closed ; thus leaving the final number 
of those men of sense and economical resolution 
standing at the highly respectable total of 17,625; 
a pretty satisfactory proof how freely these banks 
have been taken advantage of. The addition of 
£146,431, 18s. to swell the deposits is particularly 
excellent, which is more than can be said con- 
cerning £145,683, 7s. 8d., representing with- 
drawals, The accumulated savings, including 
£7338, 11s. 4d. accrued as interest, stood at 
£201,505, 16s. 8d. A gratifying’ surplus of 
£1804, 17s. 2d. raises this total to £203,310, 13s. 
10d. as the net balance standing to our men’s 
credit, These figures show that each depositor’s 
acquisition averages £11, 9s. a head, Considering 
that the mean pay of an able seaman—continuous 
and non-continuous service—is only 1s. 5$d. a 
day, or £26, 10s. a year; whilst that of a marine 
private is a paltry 1s. 2d., or £21, 5s. 10d. annu- 
ally ; and in addition that bluejackets have to 
provide themselves with an extensive and ex- 
pensive kit out of their scanty wage, the signifi- 
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cance of these returns cannot be overrated. 
Another benefit, too, was reaped which was none 
of the least: a sum of £5839, 5s. 3d., paid as 
interest, undoubtedly proved a source of pleasure 
and satisfaction to the saving, and of dolefulness 
to the improvident. 

The regulations governing these banks are 
simple, intelligible, and altogether free from the 
roverbial red-tapeism usually so eminently 
characteristic of Admiralty ventures. In them 
there is a strong family likeness to the Post-office 
Banks. The interest paid afloat, £3, 15s. per 
cent., is, however, better. Unlike them, there is 
no limit to the amount which may be deposited 
in one year. Their general supervision is vested 
in the Commanding Officer. The Paymaster is 
regarded as their manager, with the Accountant 
Staff as his assistants. The banks are open for 
transacting business whenever monthly advances 
are paid, and failing ‘advances’ being required 
the captain shall settle a day for them to be 
open. He has also to appoint a commissioned 
officer to attend personally and witness receipts 
and payments. In cases of necessity, the latter 
are made at any time. Each depositor is furnished 
with a neat and strong pass-book, which bears on 
the corner his official or regimental number. In 
this all entries are verified both by the Paymaster 
and officer witnessing payments or withdrawals. 
When a depositor leaves one ship, his deposit 
can be transferred to another, although pay and 
savings-bank documents are quite unconnected, 
and studiously kept distinct, except the Pay- 
master’s cash account, in which are debited and 
credited respectively the amounts deposite’ and 
withdrawn. Whenever depositors are discharged, 
rye or are off, their deposits can be trans- 
erred to a Post-office Bank; assigned for pay- 


ment at the Admiralty; remitted for payment 
at the men’s own homes; |p in cash by the 
Paymaster in the presence of the captain ; or, all 
or part can be transferred to a dockyard bank. 
In the case of marines, their deposits are trans- 
ferred to the Naval Savings-banks of their respec- 
tive divisions, or they may elect any of the fore- 
going methods of disposing of their savings. 
hould a death occur, the account is sent, together 
with the deceased’s pass-book, to the Accountant- 
general of the navy for settlement with his 
representatives. 
here is a striking peculiarity, too, about these 
banks, They are perfect models of skilful and 
economical management, their cost to the country 
altogether being only £144, 19s. annually !—a 
writer, exclusively employed at Portsmouth on 
this work, and non-commissioned officers of the 
oa marines, acting as clerks, receiving pay and 
owances only. The remainder of the whole 
compass of this business is performed by Account- 
ant Staff on board ship—in addition to their own 
work—without any remuneration whatever. This 
cheap method of working indicates that the public 
interests are most carefully studied. It is hardly 
possible, however, that such a one-sided arrange- 
ment satisfies both parties. 

An institution like this, as it gradually gains 
strength in our royal naval service, cannot fail 
to exercise a corrective and restraining operation 
Upon squandering propensities and infuse a de- 
cided taste for frugality. Nor is this spirit of 
self-denial, growing in the ranks of our sailors and 


marines, unattended with solid and substantial 
happiness even after their rough and adventurous 
service career has given place to retirement and 
tranquillity. 


BRONCHOS. 


Every person in the West of the United States 
of America is familiar with the word Broncho and 
its meaning; even the uneducated cowboy will 
tell you a ‘Broncho’ is a wild-horse. Webster 
derives the word from the Spanish bronco, rough, 
wild. Whether these horses are of Spanish origin, 
such as are found on the prairies of Texas and 
Mexico, or the result of breeding between the 
Indian ponies and well-bred horses, such as roam 
in immense herds in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, and Montana, it makes no 
difference, for these animals in their wild state 
are all properly called bronchos, Neither size 
nor build has anything to do with the name, for 
there are bronchos large enough to be used as 
stage and draught horses, as well as those smaller 
ae used by the cowboys to run cattle with. 
he generally _— idea, except amongst 
those who work with these horses, is, that a 
broncho must necessarily be a small vicious 
ny, only fitted for the cattle-camp; but such 
in reality is not the case, for in many of the 
herds in the northern Territories where atten- 
tion has been given to breeding, large well-built 
werful horses can be found whieh would never 
recognised, after they are broken, as half- 
breeds, except for the brand of the owner of the 
herd burnt on the animal's hip or shoulder, 

The bronchos of the South are easily recognised 
from those bred in the North by their smaller 
size and slighter build, as well as by the brands, 
Especially is the latter feature noticeable, because, 
as a rule, the Texan or Mexican owner brands 
with Spanish characters, and often covers the 
whole hip and shoulder with deep-burnt scar 
which have more the appearance of the map o 
some uncivilised country, and are wholly unin- 
telligible to residents of the North. As they 
differ in size and build, so do they differ in dis- 
position. Here is where blood tells; and while 
the southern broncho represents in a marked 
degree the disposition of the Greaser (low-type 
Mexican) and Indian, the northern specimen 
mirrors the more trustworthy and substantial 

ualities possessed by the miner, lumberman, and 
armer. 

The broncho of Spanish origin as a rule is 
never thoroughly broken, no matter how old 
he grows or how hard he is ridden; a short 
rest is all that is necessary for his untamable and 
often vicious spirit to assert itself. Many an old 
cow-pony which has been ridden for years will 
invariably buck every time he is mounted. That 
bucking is peculiar to bronchos ; and from personal 
observation, I have discovered that the southern- 
bred is entitled to the distinction of being able 
to buck harder, faster, and with more variations, 
as it were, than its northern cousin. He can 
arch his back higher, get his nose nearer the 
ground, at the same time that his body is in 
the air, and strike the ground with all four feet 


nearer in one place than any of his half-bred 
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cousins of the North ever thought of doing. 
While as a general rule the northern broncho 
never bucks after he is fairly well broken, his 
Spanish cousin as a general rule bucks both 
before he is broken and afterwards. 

While the different climatic influence and 
breeding has given the northern and southern 
distinctive characteristics in some respects, in 
one—that of endurance—no difference can be 
discovered. No matter how long the road, the 
broncho will reach the end of it. For one to 
travel sixty or sixty-five miles between sunrise 
and sunset, and repeat the performance for more 
than one day, is no extraordinary test of endur- 
ance; in fact, ponies weighing no more than 
seven or eight hundred pounds ‘have been known 
to carry a heavy man that distance and show no 
bad effects afterwards. The Indians will often 
ride a two-year-old colt at a gallop for a distance 
of ten or fifteen miles without drawing rein, 
then dismount, let it graze and drink ; remount, 
and repeat the dose. But among the whites it 
rarely if ever happens that they break a broncho 
before it is four. 

Until breeders commenced raising this class of 
horses in the North, only one means was ever used 
to break them. The idea that a Spanish broncho 
could be better broken by care and kind- 
ness never entered the heads of the vacqueros, 
as the riders of wild-horses are called in the 
South. The lasso was used to catch the animal 
wanted, and at once it was thrown, blindfolded, 
and a saddle girthed or, as we say, ‘sniched’ on 
its back; then, without a moment’s delay, the 
vacquero mounted, drew the folds from the 
frightened and maddened animal’s eyes, and 
drove the big spurs deep into its sides. The 
fight for mastery was thus inaugurated, and a 
regular bucking entertainment commenced. The 
rider’s main — was to get the horse to run- 
ning, instead of making a series of high jumps 
and alighting almost on the same spot each time 
with nose to the ground and all four feet as 
nearly close together as it is possible to place 
them. Usually, you may consider your broncho 
conquered if you can get it to run; but otherwise, 
it may conquer the most accomplished and daring 
vacquero, Tosonse the continued force of the 
beast’s striking the ground will after a while 
cause blood to flow from nose, mouth, and ears ; 
indeed, men have been bucked to death by a 
particularly vicious broncho. 

After it is conquered, then it is considered 
broken, for but little attention is paid to teaching 
it to respond to the bit; that, it is expected to 
learn by practical experience. But as the breed- 
ing of the broncho with graded horses has demon- 
strated that it improves in size and build and 
general disposition, even though its untamable 
wildness is apparently as strongly defined, the 
idea that more civilised methods should be 
adopted in breaking it for service has forced 
itself into men’s minds, so that to-day it is no 
rare sight to see a broncho caught from the 
herd and subjected to the restraints of a bittin 
harness and gradually taught, with care aa 
kindness, what is required of it. Of course, such 
a method is looked on with contempt by the 
vacqueros, who usually are of nearly as wild 
and untamable a nature as the animals they risk 


really not entitled to the name broncho, because 
they are never in a wild state; from the time 
they are foaled, the squaw and children handle 
them ; indeed, most of the young colts in a herd 
of Indian ponies will be found decorated with 
coloured flannel or cotton collars with bells 
attached ; and the young boys will often be seen 
riding colts not yet a year old; while the warriors 
themselves don’t disdain to ride them as earl 
as eighteen months and two years. Were it 
otherwise, I doubt if the Indian would ever break 
his ponies, because, although they can ride a 
long distance, yet they are not as a rule good 
rough-riders. 


FLATTERY. 


Ou, you pretty Robin, keeping watch beside a lowly 
dwelling, 
Where the happy sunshine rushes o’er the gorse bloom 
bright and gay, 
Where the blackbirds and the thrushes are their loud 
love stories telling— 
Do you know, I fancy, Robin, you as sweetly sing as 
they. 


Do you see that verdant meadow where the buttercups 
are growing, 
Where the golden-hearted daisies twinkle ’mid the 
tender grass ? 
Do you mark the lights and shadows that the fleecy clouds 
are throwing, 
As across the sky of azure they fantastically pass ? 


Just above it there’s a cottage, sheltered by the budding 
beeches, 
Where the cherry bloom is scattered on the serried 
crocus lines 
By the playful south wind’s antics, where the glistening 
ivy reaches 
To the red-tiled roof and chimneys where the green 
wisteria twines. 


Pretty Robin, there ’s a maiden tall, and fair, and rather 
stately, 
With a voice as soft as yours is, dwelling in that very 
cot, 
And her tresses catch the sunbeams, though she speaks 
and moves sedately, 
And her eyes are just the colour of a blue forget-me- 
not. 


Whisper, Robin—can you tell me is she wand’ring by the 
river, 
Where the catkins clothe the willows and the water- 
cresses grow ? 
Tell me, Robin, pretty Robin, and I’ll be your debtor 
ever, 
For her father does not love me, and so, mind you, 


whisper low. 
M. Rock. 
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